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WILLIAM PENN'S TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY IN 1677. 

Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dec. 10, 1877. 
BY PROFESSOR OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER, 

Or THE imiVKBSITT OF PBKHSTLTAHIA. 

It so happens that the centennial commemorations of revo- 
lutionary events are mingling with the bicentenary footprints 
in the history of our Commonwealth. We shall celebrate 
the two-hundredth birthday of Pennsylvania, before the first 
hundred years since the restoration of peace and the achieve- 
ment of independence will have passed. 

It may seem, perhaps, as if William Penn's journey through 
Holland and Germany in 1677, on which I have the privilege 
to address you this evening, hardly had so direct a bearing 
upon the destinies of our State, as to entitle it to a bicentenary 
commemoration. My task bhall be to show that, short as 
that journey was, it had a very potent influence on the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania, preparing the way for an immigration, 
that rapidly filled the wooded hills and fertile valleys of the 
young colony with thrifty farmers, and gave to the population 
of our State features of a peculiar mould. In fact, that 
Vol. ii.— 17 ( 237 ) 
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journey, far from needing the accidental circumstance of date 
for rising into prominence, has an independent interest of its 
own, that entitles it at any time to careful consideration. 

Let me state at the outset, that the historic significance of 
Penn's journey would, very likely, have escaped the know- 
ledge of posterity, had the famous founder of Pennsylvania 
not kept a record of it, which, fortunately, has obtained pub- 
licity through print. I say fortunately, for it lay till 1694 
among his private papers, apparently not destined for the 
general reader. He had written out his journal, merely for 
his own satisfaction and that of some relations and particular 
friends. A manuscript copy had .come into the possession of 
the Countess Conway, after whose death it fell into the hands 
of friends, who asked and received of the author permission 
to print it. This wish was prompted, perhaps, not so much 
by the facts that are recorded, as by the intrinsic merit of the 
numerous letters and addresses fimbodied in the narrative. 
They set forth in most impressive language the religious 
principles of the early Friends, and are for this reason highly 
valued as edifying and instructive. Upon the present occa- 
sion this feature of the journal has, of course, to be set aside ; 
our attention will mainly be given to the persons with whom 
Wm. Penn became connected, and .to the consequences that 
his presence among them had upon the settlement of our 
State. 

On the 26th of July, 1677, Penn embarked at Harwich for 
Briel, in Holland. He was accompanied by George Fox, 
Robert Barclay, George Keith, George Watts, John Furly, 
"William Tailcoat, Isabella Yeomans (G. Fox's stepdaughter), 
and Elizabeth Keith. What a precious freight that vessel 
carried ! Think of George Fox, William Penn, Robert Bar- 
clay, and George Keith all entrusted to the same frail bark 
upon the treacherous sea. Ifer is it an idle fancy to weigh 
the chances of shipwreck. Though not on their outward 
voyage, they were, when homeward bound, in great peril. 
The leaky vessel encountered a violent tempest, and was kept 
afloat only by working the pumps day and night. With the 
same confidence, however, that inspired the great Roman to 
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say to his affrighted captain, in the face of threatening ship- 
wreck, " Fear not, thou earnest Cmsar" we dare look upon 
the laboring ship that conveyed Penn in 1677. He could 
not perish, he had not yet fulfilled his mission. And now, 
while we imagine the pilgrims to be on their way to the 
Continent, discussing with each other their plans and pros- 
pects, let us follow their example, and take a rapid survey of 
the field that lay before them. 

Their object can be briefly stated. They wanted to extend 
the principles and the organization of the Society of Friends 
in two countries of the Continent, in Holland and in Ger- 
many. This was no novel enterprise, nor the first attempt in 
this direction. The early Friends were, as a matter of course, 
eager to convert all Christians to their views, to impart what 
they considered the true and undefiled religion to all mankind. 
Though their native land, and next to it, other English speak- 
ing countries, were the foremost ground of their action, they, 
by no means, confined their missionary labors within these 
bounds. Not to dwell upon the venturesome journey of Mary 
Fisher to Adrianople, where she tried to bring conviction to 
the Turkish Sultan, or th^. equally hopeless task of Samuel 
Fisher and John Stubbs to make proselytes in Rome, 1 an 
earnest and not altogether unsuccessful effort had been made 
to gain converts in Holland and in Germany. With well- 
sustained zeal and steadiness a number of Quaker mission- 
aries had been active in those countries ever since 1655. In 
that year William Ames went to Holland, and continued to 
live there for the most part until the time of his death in 
1662. He appears to have chosen Amsterdam as his place of 
residence, but he extended his efforts to Rotterdam, Utrecht, 
the Hague, Schiedam, Leyden, Zutphen, Frisia, the Palati- 
nate, Hamburg, Dantzick, Bohemia, and Poland. He spoke 
Dutch and German, as well as English, 2 and published in de- 
fence of his principles a book with questions propounded to 
the Reformed Church. These were answered by James Coel- 

1 SewelPs History of the People called Quakers, Phila. 1856, vol. i. p. 327. 
4 See G. Croese, Historia Quakeriana, Amsterdam, 1695, p. 529. 
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mann, who in return put sixty questions to the Quakers. W 
Ames wrote a rejoinder, and J. Higgins replied to the ques- 
tions. 1 In the Palatinate he enjoyed the respect, and obtained 
the protection of the reigning prince, the Elector Palatine, 
Charles Louis. It was Wm. Ames who converted a number 
of Mennonites in Kriesheim, near "Worms, to his views. 2 

A friend and colaborer of Wm. Ames was "William Caton, 
who went for the first time to Holland in 1656, and repeated 
his visit in 1657, 1660, 1662, and 1665. Of his stay in Am- 
sterdam in 1657, he says: " I arrived there in a very seasonable 
and needful time ; for the Friends being but young, and hav- 
ing had a pretty sore storm, were somewhat scattered and 
scattering, being discouraged and frightened through the 
indignation and wrath of the magistrates and priests, which 
were kindled against them." 

Caton preached also in the Hague, Leyden, Utrecht, Rot- 
terdam, Haarlem, Alkmaer, and the Palatinate. During hi3 
stay in Heidelberg (1660), the Prince Palatine treated him 
with much regard, and when the Ecclesiastical Council an- 
noyed him by an investigation, the Prince expressed his 
displeasure at the course pursued. In Frankfort he wanted 
to print some books on the Friends' religious views, but the 
censorship exercised by the clergy prevented it; while at 
Hauau he met with no obstacle. "Wm. Caton married in 
1662 Annecke Dirricks, of Amsterdam ; he died 1665. 3 

Another very active man in the Continental mission was 
Stephen Crisp. According to his autobiographical memoir 
he made a number of trips to Holland and Germany between 
the years 1663 and 1684.* Again and again he visited the 
principal towns of Holland and Frisia, likewise Emden, 
Hamburg, Friedrichstadt in Sleswick, Dantzick, the Palati- 
nate, and Crefeld. ("Another time he made a journey to the 

1 See W. Ames's life in Friends' Library, vol. xi. ; G. Oroese, Historia 
Quakeriana, p. 494. 

2 See Sewell's History of the People called Quakers, i. 261 ; Croese, Hist. 
Qnak. p. 530. 

3 William Caton's Life in Friends' Library, vol. ix. 

4 They were made in the years 1663, 7, 9, 1670, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1680, 3 and 4. 
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county of Meurs to the town of Crevel, where a meeting was 
set up." See Memorable Account of Christian Experiences 
of Stephen Crisp, London, 1694.) He took on his trip of 
1675 particular pains to obtain more lenient treatment for the 
persecuted Friends at Bmden,and expressed his sentiments on 
the subject of oppression in a pamphlet. 1 

Stephen Crisp married Gertrude Dirricks, a lady of Am- 
sterdam, who was remarkably zealous in the cause of the 
Friends. Penn and his companions lodged in her house when 
they came to Amsterdam in 1677. 

There were still other Friends who occasionally visited the 
Continent, and aided in missionary efforts, such as George 
Rolf, John Stubbs, John Higgins, William Moore. Benjamin 
Furly, an Englishman by birth, who had made Rotterdam his 
permanent home, and was engaged in mercantile business, 
should also be mentioned as active in the same field by word 
and pen. 

There is no question but that in both countries, and notably 
so in Germany, the doctrine and peculiar habits of the Friends 
met with a strongly-marked antipathy. The word Quaker, 
sufficiently reproachful in England, had been adopted in Ger- 
many as an epithet designating the very acme of wild fanati- 
cism, unsoundness in religion, and daring innovation. For 
once, the clergy, the civil government, and the mob were in 
unison, all assailing what they gracefully termed the Quaker 
abomination. When a Lutheran or a Calvinist was to be 
denounced for not strictly keeping within the beaten track, 
the most damaging reproach that could be hurled against him 
was that he was no better than a Quaker. The very titles of 
the books which appeared at that period betray the acrimo- 
nious temper that pervades them. 2 

1 Two other publications, bearing on his experiences in Holland and Ger- 
many, are : " A word of consolation, and a sound of glad tidings to all 
mourners in Germany and the parts adjacent, 1670 ;" "A lamentation over 
the city of Groningen, containing an answer to four papers against the 
people called Quakers, two by the magistrates, and two lies sung in the 
streets, 1670." 

2 Here are some of them : Quaker-Grewel, d. i. abscheuliche, aufr'uhrische 
verdambliche Irthumb der neuen Schwermerei. Auf Anordnung des Rathes 
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Considering these circumstances, it is natural to ask: How 
did the Friends contrive to breast such a torrent of prejudice, 
and to gain a foothold upon hostile ground ? 

Like wise tacticians, they made their approaches not over 
impassable ravines, or in the face of impregnable strongholds, 
such as the orthodox churches presented, but operated against 
positions already weakened, and tolerably easy of access. 
This vantage ground was offered by the Mennonite congrega- 
tions, numerously scattered through Holland, and not alto- 
gether wanting in Germany. Wherever the Friends succeeded 
in making an impression the Mennonites had been the pioneers, 
preparing the way. 1 Such was the case in Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, Harlingen, Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Emden, Friedrichstadt, Krisheim, Dantzick, etc. It 
should be stated, however, that the Mennonites who joined 
the Quakers did so individually ; the congregations kept 
their own, and discountenanced all defections. 2 

The affinity between the religious principles of the Friends 
and of the Mennonites is so obvious, and in many respects »o 
striking, that an actual descent of the former from the latter 
has been hinted at as highly probable. " So closely," says 
Barclay, 3 "do these views (sc. of the Arminian Baptists), 

in Hamburg gedruckt, 1661. (Quaker Abominations, i. e., horrid, rebel- 
lious, damnable errors of the new fanaticism. - Printed by order of the 
Council of Hamburg, 1661.) Neue Schwarmgeister Brut, von Johann Ber- 
kendal, 1661. (New Brood of fanatical Spirits.) Many others of the same 
kind are in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

1 For evidence, see Oroese, Hist. Qnakeriana, p. 485, 486, 491, 492, 535. 
Also extracts from a letter of William Oaton to George Pox, quoted in 
Barclay's Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, p. 
247, London, 1876. Caton says that he was allowed to preach in the Men- 
nonite Assemblies, and that they expressed their willingness to hear him, 
" if he had a nearer way to God," or " one which was more excellent than 
theirs." 

2 Their desire to keep intact occasionally led to measures of opposition. 
The Mennonites in Zutphen barred the doors of their meeting-house against 
Wm. Caton and Wm. Ames. See Caton's Life in Friends' Library, vol. ix. 
p. 453. Croese, p. 500, reports : " Mennonitae religiosiores rigidioresque 
illos (sc. Quakeros) segris oculis aspicere et illis succensere. 

3 Inner Life, etc. p. 77. 
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correspond with those of George Fox, that we are compelled to 
view him as the unconscious exponent of the doctrine, prac- 
tice, and discipline of the ancient and stricter party of the 
Dutch Mennonites." The resemblance of the two sects is the 
more apparent, if tested, not by their respective professions 
of faith, but by their agreement upon the salient features of 
Christian life and duty. Both laid the greatest stress on 
inward piety and a godly, humble life, considered all strife 
and warfare as unchristian, scrupulously abstained from mak- 
ing oath, declared against a paid ministry, exercised through 
their meetings a strict discipline over their members, favored 
silent prayer, were opposed to infant baptism, and looked upon 
the established churches as unhallowed vessels of the divine 
truth. 

The Mennonites, the meekest of all Christians, after suffer- 
ing much bloody and heart-rending persecution, were granted 
in the Netherlands the enjoyment of all religious and civil 
rights which pertained to the other citizens of the Provinces. 1 
Though passionate contests between the factions of the Re- 
formed Church, the Gomarists and the Arminians, fostered, 
at times, a spirit of intolerance, the civil authorities were not 
inclined to listen to the suggestions of bigotry. 2 When, in 
1618, the Mennonites in Aardenburg were hindered in the 
free exercise of their worship, the States General issued in 
their favor a mandate of toleration. It is a noteworthy fact, 
that, at the request of the Dutch Mennonites, the States 
General of Holland, in 1660, officially remonstrated with the 
Swiss authorities on account of the persecution to which the 
Mennonites continued to be subjected in Zurich and Bern, 
after a similar intercession by the magistrates of Amsterdam 
in 1642 had proved ineffectual. 3 

The freedom of worship warranted to the Mennonites, the 
Collegianten, and other sects in Holland, was the shelter under 
which the Friends introduced their doctrines, and organized 

1 Barclay, Inner Life, etc. p. 7ft. 

2 Davies's History of Holland and the Dntch Nation, vol. iii. p. 160. 

3 Per Blutige Schauplatz oder Martyrer-Spiegel, Ephrata, 1748, vol. ii. 
p. 928, 943, and 944. 
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their societies. True, obstacles were put in their way, and 
some hardships had to be endured, but serious difficulties they 
did not encounter. The clergy tried their best to have the 
new heresy put down by the strong arm of the government, 
and their denunciations against the Quakers' at the Synod of 
Gouda in 1659, appears to have for some time checked their 
progress. "Post hoc parum de Quakeris auditum," is the 
summing of Croese, after mentioning that Synod. In Frisia, 
a law was really enacted in 1662, banishing Socinians, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers, the penalties for violation of this edict 
being confinement in the workhouse for five years, while the 
informer against one of the proscribed persons was to receive 
a reward of 25 florins. 1 But this harsh statute, so inconsistent 
with the tolerant spirit of the general government, appears to 
have remained a dead letter ; Stephen Crisp, "William Caton, 
and other prominent Friends travelled through Frisia unmo- 
lested. 

The common people, as may be expected, could easily be 
excited to hostile demonstrations, and rude acts, especially, 
when the peculiar habits of the Friends, such as keeping their 
hats on, even in places of worship, seemed to afford just pro- 
vocation. Cases of rough handling of Friends by the mob in 
various Dutch towns are mentioned in the well-known works 
of Sewell and Besse. Here is one of the incidents recorded 
by the latter: " Peter Hendricks and Jacob Arents went into 
a steeple-house, called the Newe Kerke, at Amsterdam. But 
standing with their hats on were thrust out with violence, 
and suffered many abuses from the common people." 

Also local magistrates would now and then vent their spite 
against Quakers by arbitrary expulsions or committals ; thus, 
Wm. Ames was, in 1659, shut up in the mad-house at Rotter- 
dam, and kept there for three weeks, but as time wore on, 
such acts became scarcer, and when Penn visited Holland 
we hear not a word of interference or spiteful treatment. 
Even ten years before "that time, William Caton could write 
from Amsterdam: "Methinks it is very commendable to see, 

1 Croese, Hist. Quak. p. 501. 
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as I have often seen in this city, Calvinists, Lutherans, Papists, 
Baptists of divers sects, Jews, Friends, Arminians, etc., go in 
peace and return in peace, and enjoy their meetings in peace 
in this city, and that without any trouble to the rulers." 1 

More serious were the difficulties that obstructed the en- 
trance of the new doctrine into Germany. In the Catholic 
parts of the country dissenters had no ground at all to 
stand upon, and most Protestant governments, also, considered 
them wicked and pernicious enemies of the Church. "As for 
Papists," says Wm. Caton, 2 " they hate us as new-upstarted 
heretics, whom they account worthy of death ; and the Pro- 
testants, they revile us and upbraid us, as if we were the 
Pope's emissaries, and many of them esteem us as not fit to 
live upon the earth." Toleration of Separatists was excep- 
tional and local. The Schwenkfelders, in Silesia, an inoffen- 
sive and thrifty people, were, on account of their religious 
creed, the butt of endless persecutions; even their dead were 
refused burial in consecrated ground ; 3 the Labadists, though 
patronized by a princess, were worried out of their asylum at 
Herford. The Mennonites were, at few places only, privileged 
with freedom of worship. Most numerous they were, com- 
paratively, in the Palatinate, where, since the accession of 
Charles Louis in 1649, a more liberal course towards Sepa- 
ratists had been adopted. 4 Mennonite congregations existed 
also at Hamburg, Crefeld, Emden, Altona, Friedrichstadt 
(the latter two places belonged to Denmark), and in Dantzick, 
then subject to the crown of Poland. It was mainly in these 
places, just as among the Mennonites of Holland, that the 
Friends managed to obtain an opening for their religious 
views, and to establish little societies of faithful adherents. 

But their prospects in Germany would have been hardly 
worth a trial, considering the determined opposition of the 
churches and the proscriptive policy of the government, had 

1 Wm. Caton'8 Life in Friends' Library, vol. ix. p. 479. 

* Caton'a Life in Friends' Library, vol. ix. p. 470. 

*, Kadelbach, Geschichte K. v. Schwenkfelds und der Schwenkfelder, p. 
27. Lanban, 1860. 

* See H'ausser, Geschichte der Pfalz. Bd. ii. p. 587. 
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there not been unmistakable signs of an approaching change 
in religious sentiment. There was a strong under-current of 
religious feeling, that bore far away from the broad track of 
the established churches; the conviction was deepening, that 
the dominant orthodoxy was not the true exponent of pure 
Christianity. Men of refined intellect turned away with dis- 
appointment from the boisterous controversies and useless 
speculations of theologians, 1 honest Christians from the cold 
lip-service, and unhallowed life of the clergy. These various 
forms of reaction against the deadness, formality, and scho- 
lasticism of the churches may be classified under two main 
heads, Mysticism and Pietism, both prominent factors in the 
religious life of that time, and both denounced by the ortho- 
dox as " Schwarmerei." 

One of the cardinal doctrines of the Mystics was that God's 
revelation must come from within, not from without, and that 
we must shape our inner life so as to establish and to main- 
tain an intimate union with the Divine essence. 2 It will be 
readily observed, that the Friends' doctrine of the inner light, 
given to us by God for our guidance, bears a strong analogy 
to this view of the Mystics. Among these the most promi- 
nent during the seventeenth century was Jacob Bohm (1575- 
1624), the shoemaker of Gdrlitz. His somewhat abstruse 
speculations made a deep impression, and were also noticed in 
England. Attention has been called to the fact that Giles 
Calvert, the publisher of the first Quaker tracts, was also the 
publisher of the English translation of Jacob Bohm's writings, 
which appeared between 1644 and 1662. William Tallack, 
in his work on George Fox (p. 81), goes so far as to call the 
German Mystics Quakers before Fox. Baxter says of the 
Bohmenists, that their opinions go much towards the way of 
the Quakers for the sufficiency of the light of nature, i. «., the 
light within. In George Fox's earlier writings, passages 

• See Dorner's History of the Protestant Church, p. 561, and Hossbach's 
Jacob Spener, vol. i. p. 12-40. 

2 " Supernatural knowledge does not come from without, for God, Spirit, 
and Word are within us." Valentin Weigel in Der gittdene Griff, published 
1613. 
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occur strongly savoring of Bohm's 1 ideas and style. This 
evident unison between the Friends and the German Mystics 
might, therefore, have encouraged and favored the project of 
the English Quaker Missionaries. Another proof of the in- 
timate relations existing between English and German forms 
of Mysticism is furnished by the fact that the Philadelphic 
Societies, which originated with Jane Leade and Dr. J. Por- 
dage, rapidly gained ground in Germany. The publications 
of both authors were at once translated, and appear to have 
obtained a greater circulation in Germany than in England. 
The Secretary of the Society, Heinrich Johann Deichmann, 
was a German ; he became the friend and correspondent of 
John Kelpius, the so-called hermit of the Wissahickon. An 
accredited agent of the Society, Hermann von Saltzungen, 
was sent to Germany, and found a warm reception in the 
Philadelphic circles; the catalogue of persons called " amici," 
i. e., well-disposed friends, contains the names of distinguished 
men and women in numerous cities of Germany. 2 It must not 
be thought that the mystic acceptation of God's presence and 
agency in the soul of man was confined to a few eccentric 
heads ; there was no more popular book than Johann Arnd's 
Lessons on True Christianity, which, like Tauler's Sermons, 
and the " Theologia Germanica," had a strong leaning towards 
mysticism. That the religion of the Friends had something 
in concert with the tone of these pious books appears to have 
been felt. "When George "Wunderlich, a plain citizen of Dant- 
zick, in 1663, was arraigned before a Court of Inquiry on the 
charge of being a Quaker, he declared he liked the Quaker 
doctrine, finding how well it agreed with the writings of 
Johann Arnd, Johann Tauler, and Thomas a Kempis. 3 

1 About the affinity of the Quakers and German Mystics, see Prof. R. B. 
Thompson's exhaustive essay in the New Englander, Oct. 1877, " English 
Mystics of the Puritan Period." Barclay in his work on the " Inner Life 
of Religious Societies during the Commonwealth," insists on the similarity 
of Caspar Schwenkfeld's theology with the teachings of George Pox (p. 
247). Schwenkfeld died 1561. 

2 See L. W. H. Hochhut : History and Development of the Philadelphic 
Congregations in Niedner's Zeitschrift fUr Historische Theologie, 1865. 
Second number. 

3 B. Pigken, Historia Fanaticorum, p. 70. 
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The second form of reaction against the barren scholasticism 
of the Church was Pietism, indissolubly connected with the 
name of Jacob Spener. 1 The great aim of this excellent man, 
then the leading minister of the Lutheran Church in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, was — as has been pithily said — to bring re- 
ligious conviction from the head to the heart, to quicken the 
action of conscience, and to educate the laity to the idea of a 
spiritual priesthood, open to all believers. It was he who in- 
stituted the famous collegia pietatis, private gatherings of men 
and women for mutual edification, practical lessons, and Chris- 
tian work. The innovation was angrily rebuked by most of 
his clerical brethren, who saw in it something, if I may use 
that term, unprofessional, and intimated that Pietists had a 
touch of the Quaker. Though the allusion was made in jeer, 
as the most opprobrious that offered, and though the Pietists 
by their adherence to the Church and its symbols were in 
their locus standi as distant from the Friends as possible, there 
were, nevertheless, some features that both had in common, 
such as retirement from worldliness, earnestness and fervor in 
their devotions, the stress laid on the practical fruits of belief, 
the permission given to women to be heard in private meet- 
ings. Hence it was a charge frequently brought against 
Pietism, that it paved the way to Quakerism and other here- 
sies (" quia ad Quakerismum viam sternit et ad alias errores 
hsereticos"). 

More or less allied with this mystical and pietistic bias were 
numerous other manifestations of unrest in the religious life 
of Germany, some leading to severe asceticism, others con- 
nected with millennial doctrines, others, again, productive of 
visions, prophetic utterances, inspirations, and ecstacies, while 
all contributed to swell the tide of that great awakening 
which swept over Germany during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth, and the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
One of these side currents, though soon enough ebbing out of 
sight, requires some notice here, as for particular reasons it 

1 For similar efforts in the same direction and of earlier date, see Tho- 
luck. Das Kirchliche Leben im 17 Jahrhundert, vol. ii. p. 37, Berlin, 1861, 
and Hossbach, Spener and seine Zeit, vol. i. p. 63. 
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attracted the attention of Penn, who may have hofted to 
make it subservient to his own purposes on the Continent, 
I allude to the sect which originated, and, it might be said, 
ended with Jean Labadie. Born in the southern part of 
France (1610), and educated for holy orders, this remarkable 
man was in turn Jesuit, Jansenist, and minister of the Re- 
formed Church, till his convictions, and, perhaps, his temper, 
carried him outside the pale of any established creed. Though 
still adhering on important points to the decrees of the Synod 
of Dort, he verged upon the question of direct revelation and 
the inner light far towards the views of the Friends. The 
high ground which he took as a religious reformer, and his 
lofty eloquence made a deep impression on several persons of 
eminence, such as the pious Jacob Spener, the learned Anna 
Maria von Schurman, and notably so on Elizabeth, the grand- 
daughter of James I., who was then Abbess of Herford, in 
Westphalia. The latter afforded (1670) shelter to the much- 
persecuted flock of Labadists, and kept her protecting hand 
over them in spite of the outcry raised by the clergy, the 
protest of the civil magistrates, and even in the face of an 
imperial edict, issued from the Chancery Court at Spires, Oct. 
20, 1671. So much interest bestowed upon a kindred sect, 
coupled with firmness of character, made Elizabeth, in the 
eyes of the Friends, a very important personage for the pro- 
spective planting of their principles on the soil of Germany. 
If she, the scion of the royal house of England, the sister of 
a reigning sovereign (Charles Louis), and the cousin of the 
great Elector of Brandenburg (Frederick "William), could be 
" convinced," the despised sect of the Quakers would have 
cast an anchor in Germany, not easily dragged from its moor- 
ings. 

Such was the outlook upon the lands, towards which Penn 
and his companions were borne by favoring breezes in July, 
1677. They landed on the 26th of that month in Briel, a 
seaport of Holland, and were there met by several old friends, 
of whom the journal names Aaron Sonneman, Benjamin Furly, 
S. Johnson, and Vettekeuken. B. Furly was an Englishman, 
doing business in Rotterdam, perhaps a brother of John Furly, 
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who belonged to Penn's party. He had joined the Society of 
Friends in Rotterdam, and became subsequently very useful 
to Penn as agent for the sale of Pennsylvania lands. The 
name Vettekeuken, also, is found in the account of the first 
emigration from Germany. When Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
in 1683, came to Rotterdam, he took lodgings at the house 
of his friend Mariecke Vettekeuken, and was met there by 
Benj. Furly, Jacob Tellner, and others. 

By way of Leyden the travellers, accompanied by Jan 
Roelof, 1 Jan Arents, and Jan Claus, went to Haarlem, where 
they attended a meeting consisting of Friends and Menno- 
nites. On the 2d of August, the party, increased by some 
Friends of Haarlem, Alkmaar, and Emden, arrived in Am- 
sterdam, the famous metropolis of Holland. Fain would we 
hear from Penn how that busy mart of the world, the Venice 
of the North, impressed him, what he had to say on the 
political complexion of the country, of the people and their 
ways. But in vain do we look in the traveller's note-book 
for information of a secular character, remarks on architec- 
ture,nationalpeculiarities,government, improvements, scenery, 
and the like. He had only one object in view, the spread of 
his faith, all other interests were sunk, as it were, below his 
horizon. Holland, it may be briefly stated, was at that time 
prominent for its prowess of war, its maritime enterprise, its 
art-culture, and learning. After passing through a long 
series of bloody contests, it had just sustained a war against 
the combined forces of England and France ; with the former 
peace was concluded in 1674, with the latter hostilities con- 
tinued while the preliminaries of a treaty were being discussed 

1 J. Roelof (misspelled in the Journal Bocliffs and Rocliffs), was a son of 
Berend Roelof, a Mennonite preacher in Hamburg, who, in 1659, joined the 
Society of Friends. See Life of Gerhard Roosen, by Berend C. Roosen, p. 
20. Jan Roelof himself was a staunch advocate of the Friends, and took 
up the pen in their behalf when they were assailed by Berkendal, a minister of 
the Reformed Church. At the foot of a German pamphlet, printed at Am- 
sterdam by Christoph Cnnrad, in 1681, giving an account of Pennsylvania, 
Jan Roelofs van der Werf is named as the agent in Amsterdam, ready to 
receive applications. It may be that the latter is identical with the above- 
mentioned J. R. 
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at Nimuegen. At the head of the government stood William 
III., by the revolution of 1672 Stadtholder of Holland; he 
had in this very year espoused Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of York, thus paving his way to the English throne. 

While Penn is silent on the affairs of the world, he apprises 
us of an event that soon after his arrival occurred at Amster- 
dam, and which in the history of the Friends, unquestionably, 
was of great importance — the holding of a General Meeting. 

In Amsterdam a congregation of Friends had been in ex- 
istence since 1657, the year in which William Ames converted 
Jacob Williamson Sewel, and his wife, Judith Zinspenning. 
Other Quaker missionaries from England, John Stubbs, Wm. 
Caton, John Higgins, Stephen Crisp, and Benjamin Furly, 
who visited Holland shortly after, co-operated with Ames in 
gaining proselytes. Small societies sprang up in Rotterdam, 
Leyden, Haarlem, Alkmaar, Utrecht, and other towns. 1 At 
length a general meeting was called, and William Penn, with 
Fox, Barclay, etc., had come purposely to attend it, and to 
lend their aid in effecting an organization. In the first session 
(2 August), the establishment of monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly meetings was determined on, the time for holding them 
was fixed, questions of discipline and jurisdiction were con- 
sidered and settled. In the Select Meeting, held the evening 
of the next day, rules on marriage, printing, collections, and 
disbursements were adopted. To the Yearly Meeting at Am- 
sterdam, not only the Friends of Holland, but also those in 
the Palatinate, Hamburg, Liibeck, and Frederickstadt (a town 

' William Caton, speaking of his stay in Rotterdam and Leyden, 1660, 
says : " I got well to Eotterdam through mercy, where I found Friends 
very well in the Lord. After we had sweetly comforted together, I took 
leave of them, and went to the city of Leyden, where I also visited that 
little flock, with whom my soul at that time was comforted." Stephen Crisp 
writes in 1670 : " I went to Groningen, where divers had believed in the name 
of Jesus. ... I left, and returned through Friesland to Amsterdam, 
where, by reason of now speaking their own language, meetings grew ex- 
ceedingly great, and many strangers came flocking in, and a great openness 
I found in the country." (Friends' Library, ix. and xiv.) Many particulars 
about the labors of Englir/h Friends in Holland are given in Croese, Hia- 
toria Quakeriana. 
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in Holstein), were to send delegates. Thus the system of 
Meetings, the most simple and democratic that can be devised 
for the government of religious societies, was to be extended 
over the Continent in the same manner as it had been intro- 
duced in England, and other English-speaking countries. "We 
cannot help noticing here, how much superior the Friends 
were as organizers to other sects that struggled into existence. 
The German Mystics, of whatever hue, soared so high above 
all things terrestrial, that ordinary business arrangements re- 
mained altogether out of sight. 

Before leaving Amsterdam, Penn addressed a letter to the 
King of Poland, the renowned John Sobieski, who, in 1688, 
vanquished the Turks, and saved Vienna, strongly pleading 
with him in behalf of the Friends in Dantzick, who suffered 
sore oppression by the civil authorities. Strange! Far away 
beyond the eastern confines of Germany, near the point where 
the Vistula mingles her sluggish waters with those of the 
Baltic, on territory then subject to the crown of Poland, a 
seed of the Quaker faith had been wafted, and taken root in 
the hearts of a few but resolute men. It was no other than 
the intrepid "William Ames who had wended his steps so far 
out of the beaten track of tourists, and carried his testimony 
to that distant spot. Very likely he was attracted by the pre- 
sence of Mennonites, who, since the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, had found toleration — though not unmixed with inter- 
vals of persecution — in several towns of the Vistula country. 1 
In the very year of Penn's journey (1677) the protection 
hitherto enjoyed by the Mennonites was confirmed to them 
by Royal decree, the clamorous opposition of the "Woiwods 
notwithstanding. But the same favor was not shown to the 
Quakers, who were looked upon with a feeling mixed of dread 
and contempt. A very curious account of their hearing be- 
fore the municipal authorities of Dantzic has been preserved 
in Figken's Historia Fanaticorum (pp. 61-67), but it is too 
long to be inserted here. Ames appeared July 15, 1661, " with 

1 See Reiswitz und "Wadzeck, Glaubensbekenntniss der Menuoniten, 
Berlin, 1824, pp. 25-31. 
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head covered," and gave to all questions a fearless, straight- 
forward answer. He was in the end told to " pack off" 
with the earliest opportunity, which he promised to do, and 
left " with head covered." The expectation that, with the 
root cut off, the noxious weed of the new heresy would 
speedily die out, was not fulfilled, for, two years later, several 
citizens and a woman, who had formerly attended the Luthe- 
ran Church, were, by order of the City Councils, examined 
by the Burgomaster, Adrian von der Linde, on the charge 
of being Quakers, and notified that they must either return 
in gremium ecclesiee, or be removed. Here Figken's account 
closes; it is supplemented by Besse, 1 who in speaking of 
the same persons, but placing the proceedings " in or about 
the year 1677," gives the following most remarkable decree 
as the result of the investigation : " "Whereas three Quakers 
[George Wunderlich, Daniel Abrahamson, and Christian Piit- 
tel] have been for some time kept in prison in the Fore-Court 
of the Council-House, and that the Honorable Council doth 
not think it possible to keep them close enough, therefore, 
they have deputed the Servant of the Court to seek oppor- 
tunity (the sooner the better) to bring them on board some 
ship, to be brought anywhere beyond the Seas, with this 
determination, that in case they shall come hither again, they 
shall without fail be put into the house of correction, or be 
punished with some other hard punishment. Dated in the 
Senate the 11th of May. Pursuant to this order they were 
put on board a ship, the ' Pillar of Fire,' Hubert Garretson, 
Master, and transported into England." 

The harsh treatment to which the Quakers of Dantzick 
were subjected, had been the occasion of Penn's consolatory 
letter written in 1673 : hence it was but natural that they 
turned to him for advice, when their wrongs continued un- 
abated. The petition to John Sobieski, drawn up in the name 
of his suffering brethern, is couched in that fearless, plain, and 
impressive language, which has the true stamp of a manly 
soul. " Le style c'est Vhomme." After giving a succinct ac- 

1 Suffering's of the People called Quakers, London, 1763, vol. ii. p. 433. 

Vol. ii.— 18 
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count of the belief of the Friends, and their reasons for sepa- 
rating from the Church, the petition thus addresses the King: 
u King ! AVhen did the true religion persecute ? When did 
the true Church offer violence for religion? Were not her 
weapons prayers, tears, and patience ? Did not Jesus conquer 
by those weapons, and vanquish cruelty by suffering ? Can 
clubs and staves, swords and prisons, and banishments reach 
the soul, convert the heart, or convince the understanding of 
man ?" Very opportune allusion is also made to the tolerant 
principles of Stephen, one of Sobieski's predecessors on the 
throne of Poland (1576-1586), whom Penn quotes as saying : 
" I am king of men, not of consciences ; king of bodies, not of 
souls." 

What the valiant king thought of Penn's missive is not 
recorded. That religious opinions conscientiously held should 
not be interfered with, restrained, or punished by the State, 
was an idea far in advance of the age, and the reasons that 
Penn puts forward for toleration, clear and forcible though 
they are, have even to the present not found general recog- 
nition. At all events, we learn by a very plaintive letter 
of Christian Andreas, of Dantzick, to John Claus, of Am- 
sterdam, dated 22 January, 1678, that the Friends continued 
to be worried and oppressed. 1 

And now, on the 6th of August, the Friends, who had set 
out together from England, separated at Amsterdam ; George 
Fox, with others of the party, went to Emden, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and Frisia; Penn, accompanied by Keith, Barclay, and 
Furly, took the boat to Naerden, and then the stage-coach to 
Herford in Westphalia, to pay a visit to Princess Elizabeth 
Stuart, niece of Charles I. 

The abbey at Herford (Herwerden), founded about a thou- 
sand years ago, by a grandson of Wittekind, was under ex- 
clusive imperial jurisdiction, a privilege, which the town 
itself had lost by the peace of Westphalia, when it was an- 
nexed to the Electorate of Brandenburg. To the abbey still 
clung certain traditional attributes of sovereignty, the shadow 

1 Beese, Sufferings, ii. 433. 
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of a court, consisting of a few hereditary dignitaries and 
other honors, more ornamental than exalted. Elizabeth, who 
had been solemnly invested as Abbess in 1667, was one of the 
most remarkable women of her age. She was born Dec. 26, 
1618, the year when the war that proved so calamitous to her 
house broke out, being the oldest daughter of Frederick 
V., Prince Palatine of the Rhine, who in 1619 accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, and, soon after, lost in consequence of the 
unfortunate battle of Prague, not only the newly-conferred 
dignity, but also his hereditary throne in Heidelberg. 

Thus Elizabeth had from infancy a share in the sad disap- 
pointments of her parents. The earlier years of her childhood 
she spent, in company of two of her brothers, with her grand- 
mother, Juliana, the widowed Electress of Brandenburg and 
mother of Frederick William, the Great Elector ; when she 
was ten years old, she joined her parents in the Hague, and, 
naturally averse to frivolous pastimes, pursued the severer 
studies of mathematics and philosophy with eminent success. 
Not little influence on the development of her mind had the 
works and personal acquaintance of the French philosopher 
Des Cartes, who since 1629 was domiciled in Holland. He 
corresponded with Elizabeth till within a short time of his 
death, and his letters to her, full of thought and information, 
form a part of his published writings. 1 To Elizabeth he 
dedicated the great work of his life, the Principia Philosophic, 
declaring that she was the only person that mastered with 
equal success the mathematical and metaphysical propositions 
of his system. "And," says the philosopher, with a polite 
turn so natural to a Frenchman, "what heightens my admi- 
ration, is, that so complete a knowledge of all sciences should 
be found, not in an old doctor, who has spent many years upon 
research, but in a princess, still young, and with features such 
as poets give to the Muses and to Minerva." 

When Elizabeth was 17 years old, she was offered the hand 

1 Her own letters have not been found. Mr. G. E. Guhrauer, who con- 
tributed to Baumer's Historisches Taschenbuch, 1850 and 1851, a very full 
memoir of Elizabeth's life, made searches in archives, etc., but without suc- 
cess. 
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of Ladislaus IV., King of Poland, provided she were willing 
to become Catholic. The offensive condition did not originate 
with the King, but was forced upon him by the prelates and 
"Woiwods of Poland, who boisterously protested against a 
heretic partner of the throne. The Princess, less pliant than 
was Henry IV., spurned to purchase her elevation by the 
sacrifice of religious convictions. 

Many had been the afflictions that checkered Elizabeth's 
life. Her childhood and youth were passed in exile ; at the 
age of 13 she lost her father ; a beloved brother, Frederick 
Henry, found a sad death by drowning in the Zuyder Zee ; 
the heroic struggles of her brother Rupert at the head of the 
Cavaliers ended in failure ; her uncle, Charles I., died by the 
hand of the executioner; her brother Philip, taking ven- 
geance for an affront, killed with his own hand a French 
nobleman, and fell at the siege of Rethel ; the apostacy of 
her brother Edward, and her sister Louise, the dissolute Ab- 
bess of Maubuisson, could not but shock one so sincerely 
attached to the Protestant faith ; finally, the immoral conduct 
of her brother, Charles Louis, after his restoration to the 
throne, was to her a source of silent grief. 

In the tranquil retreat at Herford, Elizabeth found at last 
the promise of a quiet, contemplative life, such as was best 
suited to the sober cast of her mind. She owed the position 
of Abbess to her cousin, the great Elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick William, who ever stood at her side as friend and 
protector. 

Penn had, during his first journey to Germany in 1671, 
come to Herford upon the same errand as now. At that time, 
J. Labadie, received by Elizabeth upon the urgent solicitation 
of Anna Maria von Schurman, was staying with his followers 1 

1 Among these were the two ministers, Ivon and Du Lignon, Henry and 
Peter Schlttter from Wesel, Miss Schurman, Mrs. Peter Schliiter, nee de 
Tries, Miss Wilhelmine de Buytendyk, the Misses Anna, Maria, and Lucia 
van Sommelsdyk, Louisa Huygins of Bhynsburg, Emilia van der Haar from 
the Hague. All these, with the exception of the ladies Sommelsdyk,. occu- 
pied the same house. As with the Shakers, a mystic dance was part of the 
worship. S. Hotecher, The Labadists in Herford, 1864. 
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at Herford, and was in high favor with the Princess. So great 
was his influence upon her, that he prevented the admission 
of Penn to her presence. Since then many changes had taken 
place. The Labadists, hated by the clergy, harassed by the 
civil authorities, and derided by the people, had, after two 
years of incessant pressure, which Elizabeth resisted with 
much determination, voluntarily abandoned the field 1 (23 June, 
1672). Labadie died at Altona, 1674 ; most of his followers 
went to Wiewart, a little village in Friesland, where Penn, 
as we shall see, paid them a visit. 

The Quakers had in the mean time not failed to make the 
best of their improved chances. Robert Barclay, Benjamin 
F urly, Gertrude Dirricks, and Elizabeth Hendricks went to 
see the Princess, and found a gracious reception. George Eox 
and Stephen Crisp tried by letters to open to her the mystery 
of truth. Penn, also, had entered into correspondence with 
her. 

The way being thus prepared, Penn thought the time had 
come to approach her with the testimony. He arrived with 
his companions at Herford on the 9th of August. Let us 
cast a glance at the two principals in the remarkable inter- 
views that then took place. Penn, at the age of 33 years, in 
the flush of manly beauty, blending all the graces of the 
courtly gentleman with the fire of the religious enthusiast, 
looking back upon a strangely checkered life, that had led 
him from the lawns of Oxford to the prison walls of Newgate, 
the determined champion of religious liberty, and dreaming, 
perhaps, of a distant domain, that should be blessed with it ; 
opposite to him Elizabeth, who was then in her 60th year, the 
granddaughter of a king, and who herself might have been 
a queen, an adept in philosophy, the friend of the sages of her 

' An Imperial Edict, issued upon the representation of the magistrate of 
Herford, is thus headed : " An earnest edict of his Koman Imperial Majesty 
to the Abbess of Herford, to remove, and no longer to tolerate the Anabap- 
tists, new Fanatics, and Sectaries, as Jean Labadie, Peter Ivon, Peter de 
Lignon, Henry and Peter Schluter, and other dangerous and restless spirits." 
In the text, the Labadists are styled Quakers and Anabaptists. Elizabeth 
paid no attention to the Imperial Edict, which was dated 30 October, 1671. 
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time, still seeking an answer to life's enigmas, which science 
did not give, in religious experience, in an inward revelation, 
such as the ministry of Labadie had led her to hope for. 
And now the young Quaker stood before the old Princess, to 
teach, to convince, to inspire her. 

On the morning of the 10th of August the first meeting 
took place by appointment, at which the Princess, the Countess 
of Homes, her intimate friend, and a few others were present. 
The impression that Penn made buoyed his hopes, and other 
meetings were held in the afternoon, and during the following 
days. Penn, fully realizing how great issues hinged on the 
present opportunity, opened the floodgates of his heart, and 
spoke with the unrestrained fervor of conviction. The effect 
of his pious eloquence appears to have been marvellous. 
" The eternal Word," he says, " showed itself a hammer at 
this day, yea sharper than a two-edged sword, dividing asunder 
between the soul and the spirit, the joints and the marrow. 
Yea, this day was all flesh humbled before the Lord ! it amazed 
one, shook another, broke another." 

According to Penn's account, the Princess was quite wrapped 
up by his ministrations. As long as- the Friends stayed at 
Herford, they were entreated, morning and afternoon, to re- 
new their calls, an invitation to stay to dinner having been 
respectfully declined. Others also came under Penn's power- 
ful influence. The young Countess of Homes was very much 
interested ; a French lady, 1 a companion of Elizabeth, " from 
a light and slighting carriage towards us became intimately 
and affectionately kind and respectful to us." The servants 
of Elizabeth, lodgers at the inn where Penn stayed, and in- 
habitants of Herford that attended meetings were reached by 
the " quickening power." 

At last the hour of parting came, and most affectionate 
was the leave-taking. The Princess wished to unburden her 
mind, but overpowered by emotion could stammer only, " I 
cannot speak to you, my heart is full," at the same time 

1 Her name is not given. Perhaps it was Mademoiselle de Reneval, who 
stayed with Elizabeth at Herford, and afterwards married R. Copper, min- 
ister at Muhlheim. See Reiz, Geschichte der Wiedergeborenen, v. p. 200. — 
Ed. 1717. 
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clasping her hands upon her breast. Penn, " melted into a 
deep and calm tenderness, was moved to minister a few words 
softly to her." She recovered, and cordially invited him to 
visit her again upon his return. This he did, arriving at 
Herford on the 22d of September. As the proceedings dif- 
fered very little from those at the first visit, a short reference 
to them will serve our purpose. There was a new series of 
"tender opportunities," fervent exhortations, and startling 
effects. Emotion must have run high. The Princess ex- 
claimed: "I am fully convinced, but oh! my sins are great!" 
The Countess of Homes, Penn says, was so overpowered, that 
she was broken to pieces; the French lady is reported as 
improved, zealous, and broken. Very likely Penn was led 
to hope that the Princess would accept the "testimony," but 
she never was definite in her declarations. "I can say little 
for myself," she wrote in answer to a letter that Penn addressed 
to her between his two visits, "and can do nothing of myself, 
but I hope that the Lord will conduct me in his time, by his 
way, to his end." Though in full sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the Friends, she took no step to become one of their 
number. She died in February, 1680, and Penn paid to her 
memory a touching tribute in the second edition of " "So Cross 
no Crown." 

Parting with Eobert Barclay at Herford, the rest of the 
party, consisting of Penn, Keith, and Furly, set out on the 
18th of August, to proceed by way of Paderborn, " a dark 
Popish town," and Cassel to Frankfort-on-the-Main. In Cassel 
Wm. Penn visited old John Dury, an Englishman, who had 
spent most of his life in Germany, zealously laboring for 
Christian peace, especially the union of Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists. 1 As early as 1633, he was engaged in this work, 
having the countenance of eminent statesmen and theologians. 
Penn remarks, that " for his approaches towards an inward 
principle," he was by some reproachfully called Quaker. 
Mosheim said of him, without, however, intending a slur, 
" Quakerus ille fuit ante Quakeros." 

1 See A. Tholnck, Das Kirchliche Leben des 17 Jahrhunderts, i. p. 59, 
and Hossbach, Leben Spener's, i. p. 4. 
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In Frankfort, the pilgrims arrived on the 20th of August. 
Their coming had been announced to persons of a kindred 
mind, and so they were met, before they reached the city, by 
two prominent men. One of them was the merchant Vande- 
walle, who introduced the three Quakers to a circle of eager 
friends, that gathered in his house. Of all persons whom 
Penn became acquainted with on that occasion, decidedly the 
most interesting was the enthusiastic Johanna Eleonora von 
Merlau, a woman of more than ordinary mental abilities. She 
is quite a prominent personage in the history of the German 
revival, and her peculiar views on important doctrinal points, 
as set forth in her writings, drew upon her general attention. 
Johanna was born 1644, and consequently of the same age as 
Penn. Being the daughter of a nobleman, she moved in 
aristocratic society, and was for several years court lady to 
the Duchess of Holstein, but the giddy pleasures of her com- 
panions had no charms for her, and in spite of taunts she led 
a devout, religious life. During this time Johanna formed 
the acquaintance of an officer of the army, a Mr. de Bretewitz, 
the offer of whose hand she accepted ; but she was glad, when, 
owing to some misunderstanding, the engagement was can- 
celled, as Bretewitz was for her too much a man of the world. 
Much to the regret of the Duchess, Johanna at length left 
her court, and went to reside in Frankfort with the widow 
of a nobleman, M. J. Bauer von Eiseneck (born 1641), who, 
like herself, was deeply interested in Jacob Spener's Collegia 
Pietatis at the Saalhof. She stayed six years in Frankfort, 
from 1674 to 1680, when she gave her hand to the famous 
theologian, Dr. "Wilhelm Petersen, a voluminous author, 
and now Johanna herself began to write works, explanatory 
of Apocalypsis, and in defence of the doctrine of the "Res- 
toration of all Things." Her views entirely agreed with 
those of her husband, but were reached independently. 1 

It was Johanna Eleonora von Merlau and Mrs. Bauer von 
Eiseneck whom Penn met at Vandewalle's house. Both ladies 
took a great fancy to the Quakers, or as Penn has it, " their 

1 See the autobiographies of Johanna Eleonora Petersen and Dr. J. W. Pe- 
tersen; about Mrs. Bauer, Reiz, Geschichte der Wiedergebornene, iii. p. 97. 
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hearts yearned strongly towards us." Johanna gave the 
Friends a particular invitation to her house the next morning, 
which they complied with. They had, says Penn, a most 
blessed opportunity ; the Lord's power appeared, a student, 
who resided with a Lutheran minister, whom the young 
woman sent for, was broken to pieces, and a doctor of physic 
who accidentally came in confessed to the truth. 

When, after some days spent in Worms and Krisheim, the 
Friends returned to Frankfort, it was again the house of these 
two pious ladies where a meeting was arranged, " whither 
resorted some that we had not seen before." The religious 
exercises lasted till 9 o'clock at night, and then the Friends 
had to stay to supper. The ladies joyfully consented to an- 
other meeting the following morning (August 29th), which 
proved to be " a blessed and heavenly opportunity." On the 
same morning, a more public meeting was held at Vandewalle's 
house, which was likewise a great success, those present being 
in a tender and broken frame of mind. One man, it would 
seem, shone by his absence from all these demonstrations, John 
Jacob Spener. While his best friends clustered around the 
missionaries, the venerable founder of the Pietists was not 
seen, although in his earnest zeal to overcome the deadness 
and outwardness of the Church, he had much in common with 
the followers of George Fox. It must have been a disappoint- 
ment to Penn not to have met Spener. He refrains mentioning 
his name, but perhaps alludes to him when he remarks: 
"Among some of those who have inclinations after God, a 
fearful spirit together with the shame of the Cross has en- 
tered." It was just at this time that Spener, bitterly assailed 
by the old church party, was very careful strictly to define 
his position, which he did in two tracts, published in 1677. 
While his enemies tauntingly called him the "Frankfort 
Quaker," he may have found it embarrassing to meet the veri- 
table English Quakers with friendly advances. No such 
scruples restrained the enthusiastic Johanna Eleonora. " It 
will never be well with us," she said, " till persecution come, 
and some of us be lodged in the stadt-house, i. e., prison." 
So stoong an attachment to principle fully deserved the recog- 
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nition which Penn's affectionate letter written to Johanna 
from Harlingen contains : " The sense of your open-hearted- 
ness, simplicity, and sincere love to the testimony of Jesus, 
delivered by us unto you, hath deeply engaged my heart to- 
wards you." 

It was by no means an accidental circumstance that Miss 
von Merlau and other gifted women appear so conspicuously 
in the account of Penn's travels. For in .the contest waged 
by mystics and the partisans of emotional religion against 
the " deadness" of the orthodox, women of spirit invariably 
sided with the former, and several of them, Antoinette Bou- 
rignon, Madame de la Mothe Guion, etc., became noted 
standard-bearers. It was, in fact, one of the reproaches cast 
by the church party upon the " fanatics," that they affiliated 
with visionaries of the other sex. A Protestant minister, 
J. K. Feustking, wrote a whole book which he called Gynce- 
ceurn hceretico-fanaticum, holding up to scorn the long array 
of women, that had troubled, and were still troubling the 
church with their heretical antics. It is quite a curious gal- 
lery of eccentric females, displayed by Feustking in alpha- 
betical order ; all blessed with illumination, gift of prophecy, 
ecstatic visions, angel whispers, etc. They ranged from 
women of culture, like Johanna, and her friend, the fair 
Kosemunde von Asseburg, who was petted by princes, and 
solemnly discussed by eminent clergymen, down to convul- 
sive servant girls, who claimed to be the chosen instruments 
of Divine grace. It would almost seem, as if these vision- 
aries, who in their trance were believed to be en rapport with a 
higher world, occupied at that time very much the same place 
as in ours the mediums of spiritualism. Johanna v. Merlau, 
certainly, was far above the average of the illuminated, but 
that she had a touch of their morbid propensity is shown by 
her belief in dreams as a means of special revelations. Many 
of the persons whom the ill-natured Feustking stigmatizes as 
half crazy and mischievous women had the satisfaction to 
appear in the publications of the " awakened," as shining 
patterns of piety. 
Penn's visit to Frankfort had a very important result, not 
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then anticipated. The emigration of Germans to America 
took its beginning with an association formed in 1682, called 
the Frankfort Company. It was this company that planted 
Germantown, the first spot where Germans built themselves 
new homes on this continent. There were originally eight 
stockholders: Jacob Van de Walle, Caspar Merian, Dr. Johann 
Jacob Sch'utz, Johann Wilhelm Ueberfeldt, George Strauss, 
Daniel Behagel, Johann Laurentz, and Abraham Hascvoet ; 
after some changes and a reorganization, there were in 1686 
ten : Jacob Van de Walle, Dr. Johann Jacob Sch'utz, F. D. 
Pastorius, Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, Daniel Behagel, 
Dr. G. von Mastricht, Dr. Thomas von Wylich, Johannes 
Lebrun, Balthasar Jawert, and Johannes Kembler. 1 Five of 
the latter were residents of Frankfort ; of the rest two lived 
in Wesel, two in Llibeck, and one in Duisburg. Now, though 
Penn in his journal gives the names of only a few persons, 
whom he met in Frankfort, the identity of these few with 
members of the Frankfort Company, proves the connection of 
his visit with its subsequent establishment. Jacob Van de 
"Walle was the merchant in whose house he held the first 
meeting, Eleonora von Merlau the lady whom he honored with 
his friendship. Both were attendants of Spener's collegia 
•pietatis. Dr. J. J. Schiitz, an intimate friend of Miss von 
Merlau, also belonged to this set. 2 Ueberfeldt was a well- 
known advocate of mysticism, a devoted follower of Jacob 
Boehm. He came in 1674 to Frankfort, where he engaged 
in mercantile business, and went in 1684 to Holland, where 
in connection with Giehtel, he formed the order of the "An 
gelic Brethren." The Duisburg member of the Company, 
Dr. Von Mastricht, became, as we shall see, personally ac- 
quainted with Penn, when the latter visited Duisburg ; one 
of the members in Wesel, Dr. Thomas von Wylich, initiated 
in that city collegia pietatis after Spener's manner, 3 and though 

1 An original copy of the agreement of the members, with their autograph 
signatures, is in possession of our fellow-member, Howard Edwards, in Phila- 
delphia. 

2 Petersen's Autobiography, p. 19. 

3 Reiz, Geschichte der Wiedergebornen, iv. p. 59. 
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not himself, a near relative of his is noticed in Penn's journal. 
Of the Liibeck members of the Company, Kembler and Ja- 
wert, nothing is known, but it can hardly be a mere coinci- 
dence, that Liibeck, one of the very few cities in Germany 
where we hear of Quakers, should also furnish two partici- 
pants to the Frankfort Company. To complete the proof 
that the project of buying land, and forming a settlement in 
Pennsylvania, originated in the very circles that had been in 
contact with Penn, we have the statement of Pastorius, con- 
tained in an autobiographical memoir, 1 to this effect: "Upon my 
return to Frankfort in 1682, 1 was glad to enjoy the company 
of my former acquaintances and Christian friends, assembled 
together in a house called the Saalhof, viz., Dr. Spener, Dr. 
Schutz, Notarius Fenda, Jacobus Van de Walle, Maximilian 
Lerfner, Eleonora von Merlau, Maria Juliana Bauer, etc., who 
sometimes made mention of William Penn of Pennsylvania, 
and showed me letters from Benjamin Furly, also a printed 
relation concerning said province, 3 finally the whole secret 
could not be withholden from me, that they purchased 25,000 
acres of land in this remote part of the world. Some of them 
entirely resolved to transport themselves, families and all. 
This begat such a desire in my soul to continue in their 
society, and with them to lead a quiet, godly, and honest life 
in a howling wilderness, that by several letters I requested of 
my father his consent, etc." 

Thus we see that the origin of the Frankfort Company is di- 
rectly traceable to Penn's visit in 1677. With the exception of 
Pastorius, who became the agent of the company, none of the 
participants emigrated, though that seems to have been their 

1 Inserted in the " Beehive," a large folio manuscript, in possession of Mr. 
Washington Pastorius. 

2 Probably the German translation of " Some account of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in America," which was published in London, 1681 ; the Ger* 
man translation appeared in Amsterdam the same year, under the title : 
Eine Nachricht wegen der Landschaft Pennsilvania in America, welche 
jungstens unter dem grossen Siegel in Engelland an "William Penn, etc., 
ubergeben worden. Nebenst beygefugtem ehemaligen in 1675, gedrnckten 
Schreiben des oberw'ahuten, William Penn. In Amsterdam gedruckt bey 
Christoph Cuuraden 1681. 
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intention at first. Miss Merlau's name, which appears on the 
original record, was, in the list of members, replaced by that of 
Dr. W. Petersen, the learned theologian, to whom she was mar- 
ried by Spener Sept. 7, 1680. 

William Penn and his companions left Frankfort on the 
22d of August, and arrived the next day at Krisheim, a small 
village, about six miles from Worms. Here a little con- 
gregation of German Quakers had, in spite of many tribula- 
tions, managed to hold together ever since William Ames and 
George Rolfe in the year 1657 had convinced them. They 
were occasionally visited by travelling Friends, who watched 
tenderly over this distant offshoot of their brotherhood. 
William Caton mentions them in 1660, speaking of the Pala- 
tinate, " where in due time we arrived, through the mercy of 
the Lord, at a place called Kriesheim, where we found a small 
remnant of Friends, that bore their testimony to the truth, 
with whom we were refreshed after our long and pretty tedious 
journey. There we continued some time, helping them to 
gather their grapes, it being the time of their vintage." 1 
Stephen Crisp and Wm. Moore likewise visited them. And 
now Penn, also, turned his steps to this sequestered spot, 2 to 
welcome and comfort the simple husbandmen and weavers 
who shared his religious convictions. Though the magistrate 
of the village (Vogt), instigated by a clergyman, attempted 
to put obstacles in the way of preaching, Penn would not be 
baffled, and had, with the Friends of Krisheim, increased by 
a " coachful from Worms," a quiet and comfortable meeting. 

1 Friends' Library, vol. ix. 

2 Unquestionably the village now named Kriegsheim near Worms is the 
place meant. That this bore the older name Krisheim as late as the middle 
of the last century I saw by a list of taxables, when I visited the place in 
1874, in the hands of Bev. Mr. Keller at Kriegsheim. The distance from 
"Worms as given by Penn (about six miles) also tallies. No remembrance 
of Penn's visit clings to the place. The old Quaker families, mentioned by 
Besse, Sewel, and Pastorius, are not represented by descendants of the same 
names, and to make oblivion complete, the church records, containing regis- 
ters of births, marriages, and deaths, were destroyed by fire in 1848. The 
disappearance of the old Quaker families is accounted for partly by their 
emigration to Pennsylvania, partly by the sacking and burning of Palatine 
cities and villages during the French invasions. 
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The annoyances to which the inoffensive Quakers of Krisheim 
were constantly subjected by the local authorities, he thought, 
would be most effectively stopped by a personal appeal to the 
sovereign of the Palatinate, Charles Louis. He, therefore, 
went, travelling on foot, to Mannheim, where the Prince was 
reported to be, but the latter had already left for Heidelberg, 
and as Penn had made arrangements for another meeting in 
Krisheim, he could not follow. He, therefore, put in writing 
what he had to say, and this letter is so noble, strong, and 
lucid a pleading for liberty of conscience, that we can hardly 
be sorry for the disappointment which obliged Penn to sub- 
stitute the written for the spoken words. What in the argu- 
ment for toleration is said about the aggressive tendencies of 
a powerful Church, as arrayed against the State, has a re- 
markably modern sound, and might have served as a key-note 
to Victor Emanuel or Bismarck in their conflict with ecclesias- 
ticism. Speaking of the Clergy, Penn says: "That in most coun- 
tries, it is not only a co-ordinate power, a kind of duumvirate- 
ship in government, imperium in imperio, at least an eclipse to 
monarchy ; but a superior power, and rideth the Prince to their 
designs, holding the helm of the government, and steering not 
by the laws of civil freedom, but certain ecclesiastical maxims 
of their own, to the maintenance and enlargement of their 
worldly empire in their church. And all this, acted under 
the sacred, peaceable, and alluring name of Christ, his min- 
istry and church ; though as remote from their nature as the 
wolf from the sheep, as the Pope from Peter." We do not 
learn what impression the letter made upon the Palatine. On 
a similar occasion Ames interceded, it appears, with good 
success. "The conviction, which attended the ministry of 
Wm. Ames, in the hearts of some persons in the Palatinate, 
occasioned a fine to be settled on those who gave him enter- 
tainment, but the Prince Elector being informed of it, not 
only took off the fine, but ordered some of the Consistory who 
had sent for William to desist from molesting him. The 
Prince's sister also behaved very kindly towards Ames, and 
received his exhortations favorably." 1 

1 Friends' Library, vol. xi. p. 477. 
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"When Penn returned by way of Worms to Krisheim, Aug. 
20th, no further interference was attempted. A meeting was 
held in a barn, and the magistrate himself was one of the 
listeners, carefully ensconced behind the door, The good 
man thereupon reported to the inquisitive minister that he 
heard nothing but? what was good, and as to heresies he had 
not discovered any. 

Ih Worms, Penn paid a visit to the Lutheran minister, who 
had been one of the attendants at the first meeting in Kris- 
heim. Both he and his wife listened to Penn's discoursing 
with interest, and " not without some sense of our testimony," 
and Penn left, as he did on all suitable occasions, " several good 
books of Friends in High Dutch." 

Not many years afterwards, the astounding news reached 
the country that the English gentleman, who had so kindly 
and impressively spoken to the humble inhabitants of Krisheim, 
was now the proprietor of a vast domain, even much larger 
than the whole Palatinate, 1 and that, under laws of his mak- 
ing, the fullest liberty of conscience was pledged to all that 
settled there. The Quakers and Mennonites of Krisheim 
thereupon resolved to take advantage of this godsend, and to 
build themselves new homes in Penn's land. So we find 
among the pioneers of Germantown, Peter Shoemaker, Isaac 
Shoemaker, Thomas Williams, Arnold and Johann Cassel, 
Johann Krey, Gerhard Hendricks, and other immigrants 
from Krisheim. The name of the village was renewed in 
Germantown, much of what is now called Mt. Airy receiving 
the name of Krisheim (884 acres), and to the present day 
Cresheim Street and Crisham Creek perpetuate in their appel- 
lation the memory of the Palatine village. 

The remaining part of Penn's journey we may be allowed to 
consider in a somewhat summary manner, as it would be use- 
less to re-state from the published account of his travels, that he 
met in one city a " serious seeker," held in another a " precious 
meeting," and had in a third a " sweet opportunity." Point- 

1 Pennsylvania is a good deal larger than Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and 
Baden taken together. 
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ing out in a general manner the line of his travel, we shall 
dwell only on incidents of particular interest. But how did 
he find in a strange land those very persons, who were in a 
prepared frame of mind to listen to him ? Without question, 
the children of the light, the awakened, the yearners after in- 
wardness, the pietists, the sober seekers, etc., knew each 
other, or of each other, all over the land, and one in sympathy 
with them would have no difficulty to trace them. 

After a second visit to Frankfort, Penn took the boat to 
Mayence, then up the Rhine to Cologne, where he arrived on 
the 31st of August. According to his custom, he is entirely 
reticent on the charms of nature and the foot-prints of history, 
and disposes of the whole voyage from Mayence to Cologne 
in about six lines. In the latter city he found, among persons 
of standing, open ears and hearts. In Duisburg, on the Rhine, 
which he reached on the 2d of September, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Gerhard Mastricht, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction from a merchant of Cologne. This gentleman 
became a few years later a partner in the Frankfort Company, 
holding a share that entitled him to 1666f acres of land in 
Pennsylvania. At the time we speak of, however, Penn and 
Mastricht were engaged on an entirely different business. 
East of Duisburg lies Miihlheim, which belonged then to the 
domain of the Count of Bruck and Falkenstein, whose castle 
is on the left, while the town of Miihlheim is on the right 
bank of the Ruhr. The Count had a daughter, of whose 
godliness Penn had heard through Princess Elizabeth and 
Miss von Merlau. He had letters to her from these ladies, 
and Dr. Mastricht, who was well acquainted with the young 
Countess, offered likewise some lines of introduction. But 
there was one difficulty to be considered. The father was a 
rigid Calvinist, who set his face against the pietistic leanings 
of his daughter, and, of course, would object to her receiving 
a Quaker. Still there might be a way to reach her. On Sun- 
days she used to spend the afternoon at the clergyman's house 
in Miihlheim, and there Penn could speak to her words of 
counsel and comfort. This course was suggested by Dr. Mas- 
tricht, and accepted. While the Friends, for Penn appears 
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to have been accompanied by his fellow-travellers, were on 
their way and near the castle, which lay on the road to Mtihl- 
heim, they met K. Schmidt, the schoolmaster of the neigh- 
boring village, Spieldorf, and learned of him that the young 
Countess had already returned home. In this emergency Penn 
requested the schoolmaster to take Dr. Mastricht's introduc- 
tory letter to the lady and bring an answer. After about an 
hour, the answer came that the Count's daughter would be 
glad to meet Penn, and that she was going for this purpose 
to return to the minister's house in Miihlheim. The Friends, 
therefore, went on, but while passing the castle, ill luck would 
have it, that at that very moment the Count came out for a 
walk. He had the strangers at once questioned as to their 
designs, and discovering — they did not take their hats off 
— that they were Quakers, gave full vent to his passionate 
dislike. Remonstrance was of np avail, he ordered some of 
his soldiers to see them out of his territories. Coming to 
Spieldorf, they called on the schoolmaster, and opened to him 
" the message and testimony of truth," which he received with 
a serious spirit. Penn's remark, that in that neighborhood 
the Protestants manifested a more religious, inward, and zeal- 
ous frame of spirit than anywhere else in Germany, quite 
tallies with the fact, that a mild mysticism, such as repre- 
sented by G. Terstegen, found favor in Muhlheim, and was 
cherished by the Pennsylvania immigrants from that place. 
The trials of that day were not quite over. "When the 
Friends, after a weary walk, reached Duisburg late at night, 
they found the gates of the city closed, and no alternative was 
left, no house being near, but to make their night's quarters 
in the fields. About three o'clock they rose, and walked till 
five, after speaking to one another " of the great and notable 
day of the Lord dawning upon Germany." The first thing 
that Penn did when he arrived at the inn was to write two 
letters, one of considerable length and tenderness to the 
"persecuted Countess," in which he inclosed Miss von Mer- 
lau's note, and the other to her father, expostulating with 
his coarse conduct. They were both inserted in the journal. 
Dr. Mastricht felt much concerned when he learned what 
Vol. ii.— 19 
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had happened. "Her father," he said, "has called her a 
Quaker a long time, now he will conclude she is one indeed." 
The lady managed to convey a kind message to Penn, express- 
ing her regret at the rough treatment he had received, and 
cautioning him to beware of her father. " It would grieve 
her heart that any one who came in the love of God to visit 
her, should be so severely handled; for at some he sets his 
dogs, upon others he puts his soldiers to beat them." 

The Friends, making part of the way on foot, went over 
Wesel and Emmerich to Cleve, every where doing good ser- 
vice in their cause. In Cleve, a lady remarked that many 
feared to be called Quakers, only for being more serious and 
retired in their conversation. Penn replied, there was an 
honor to that name ; all sobriety in Germany was called by 
it. By way of Nimeguen they then rode to Utrecht, and 
here they separated, Keith and Furly going to Rotterdam, 
and Penn to Amsterdam, where he arrived on the 8th of 
September. What he learned here of the prospects of the 
Friends was of a cheering character ; he received a very kind 
letter from Princess Elizabeth, and left after a few days with 
Peter Hendricks 1 for Harlingen in Friesland. Here he met 
again George Fox, and others of the original party. A 
monthly meeting, the first appointed for Friesland, Groningen, 
and Emden was held on the 11th of September ; also a public 
meeting attended by Mennonites, Collegians, and others. 
Very noticeable was the powerful impression made upon a 
Presbyterian minister and a physician. Having written to 
his Frankfort friend, Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, a long 
letter, containing an account of his journey since he left 
Frankfort, Penn set out with John Claus to pay a visit to the 
Labadists in Wieward, being particularly desirous to see the 
old and famous Anna Maria von Schurman, who had cast her 
lot with these people. 

Wieward is a little borough in Friesland, near Leeuwarden. 
Its most conspicuous building was a spacious castle, called the 

1 Hendricks had also accompanied Wm. Caton to Friesland in 1660. He 
wrote several hooks in German to defend the Quaker doctrine against the 
aspersions of its enemies. 
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Walta-house, the property of the wealthy Someldyke family, 
which consisted of three sisters, Anna, Maria, and Lucia, all 
in 'fullest sympathy with the Labadie sect, and a brother, 
Cornelius, then governor of Surinam. The ladies had already 
belonged to the Labadie establishment in Herford, and one 
of them had married Yvon, the associate pastor. All of them 
accompanied their revered chief to Altona, and after his death 
offered their mansion in Wieward to the unsteadily drifting 
flock as a place of refuge. There the ascetic brethren and 
sisters passed their days in pious meditations and devout ex- 
ercises, often strolling through the groves in the neighborhood 
of their home, whence the prosy natives of the place called 
them the "bush people." 

They had two pastors, Yvon and du Lignon, but by far the 
most prominent person among them was the aged Miss Schur- 
man, who, if only half of what her contemporaries tell of her 
be true, must have been the most extraordinary woman of her 
age. In her earliest youth she gave much attention to artistic 
pursuits ; afterwards she became prominent as a scholar. Her 
biographer, Dr. Schotel, gives her credit for writing poetry 
in Dutch, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. 
She was called of the Graces the fourth, of the Muses the 
tenth, and a second Minerva. The notable scholars of her 
time vied in doing homage to her ; to prove that woman is 
intellectually the equal of man, Maria von Schurman was 
brought forward as evidence. In her religious convictions 
she had been a Calvinist, and her conversion to the New 
Church, as Labadie's sect was called, was for long time a 
topic generally commented upon. She looked upon the change 
wrought in her as a Divine mercy, and so fascinated was she 
with Labadie's awakening power, that she was resolved to 
follow him to every clime, and occupied with him at Amster- 
dam and at Herford the same house. 

Penn arrived at "Wieward on the 17th of September, but as 
it was late, postponed his visit to the next day. And so they 
met. Anna Maria von Schurman was then in her seventy- 
first year, and in feeble health. She spoke little, told of her 
former life, her pleasure in learning, her love of the religion 
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she was brought up in, the feeling of deadness that canie over 
her, and the powerful stroke she received through Labadie's 
almost magical influence. The two ministers and the ladies 
Someldyke then told their experiences, Penn followed with an 
account of his own life, his conversion, and a statement of 
his belief. There was on all sides a frank and respectful in- 
terchange of views, but the Labadists continued true to their 
own convictions. 

Anna Maria Schurman died before another year had com- 
pleted its circle. The Walta-house, the abode of the Laba- 
dists, gradually became so crowded with New Church people, 
that some step for relief had to be contemplated, and this was 
emigration. A settlement in Surinam was attempted, but 
failed. Then Jasper Dankers and Peter Schlliter were sent 
to North America. They explored the country, and gave a 
full account of their travels in a journal, which has been pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Memoirs of the Long Island 
Historical Society, and forms a highly interesting and impor- 
tant contribution to the early knowledge of America. In 
1683, a Labadist settlement upon communistic principles, 
headed and directed by Peter Schluter, was undertaken in 
Maryland, near the Pennsylvania boundary line, on a piece of 
land called the Bohemia manor. 

Many more cities in Northern Germany did Penn visit. In 
Emden the small society of Friends which about 1674 com- 
menced with the conversion of Dr. J. W. Haasbaard and wife, 
had been subject to severe persecution, and constant annoy- 
ance. 1 Stephen Crisp visited them in 1675, and censured in 
a printed paper the vindictive intolerance of the magistrates. 2 
When Penn came there on the 16th of September, the con- 
gregation had dwindled to a few souls. Dr. Haasbaard had 
died in exile, but his mother and his sisters were living. Penn 
personally remonstrated with the President of the State 
Council, Dr. Andreas, whom he had on a former occasion ap- 
proached by letter, and after an argument with him succeeded 
in shaming that violent antagonist into an advocate of tolera- 

1 See Besse's Sufferings. Croese, Historia Quakeriana, p. 518-528. 

2 See Friends' Library, xiv. p. 150. 
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tion. In 1686, Quakers were even invited to settle in 
Emden. 1 

In Bremen, William Penn was joined again by George 
Keith and Benjamin Furly. They found several persons pro- 
fessing much sympathy with the Friends, but afraid of owning 
a name that was so unpopular. The Protestant minister whom 
Penn mentions as struggling between conviction and fear of 
the world, probably was Theodore Undereyck. 2 

The last month of the journey was spent in revisiting, places 
that had been touched before, such as Herford, Wesel, Duis- 
burg, Dlisseldorf, Cologne, Cleve, Mmeguen, Amsterdam, 
Leyden, Rotterdam, and the Hague. 

In Duisburg Penn wished to make another attempt to pro- 
cure an interview with the young Countess of Brack, but Dr. 
Mastricht, who knew her father's deep-rooted prejudice and 
bad temper, frustrated the design, and a Mr. Kuper, who 
had been depended upon, likewise refused to lend his hand. 3 
In Cologne, he was very kindly received by Docenius. the 
" resident" of the King of Denmark, probably the same whom 
on a former occasion he called " an ancient seeker," that had 
his heart opened, and blessed God for having lived to see 
Penn. Docenius afterwards followed Penn to Rotterdam and 
the Hague to have another interview. The same gentleman, 
as we learn by Pastorius's note-book, 4 would have liked in 
1683 to emigrate to Pennsylvania, but his good lady inter- 
posed. She believed in the maxim "let well enough alone." 
" Now," said she, " I can ride in a carriage from one house to 
another. In America, who knows but I would have to look 
after cattle, and milk the cows." That dreadful contingency 
settled the case. 

1 See Oroese, Historia Quakeriana, p. 528. W. Sewel, History, p. 300 of 
Phila. ed. 

8 Reiz, Gesch. der Wiedergeborenen, iii. 118. 

8 This Kuper may be identical with R. Copper, the subject of a memoir 
in Reiz, Gesch. der Wiedergeborenen, iv. p. 199. Copper was minister in 
Mtthlheim, afterwards in Duisburg, which place he left in 1683, to join the 
Labadists in Wieward. After their dispersion, the Countess of Horn, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth's friend, invited him to come to Bielefeld. 

4 MS. of the Hist. Society of Penna. 
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In Amsterdam, where the Friends arrived on the 8th of 
October, Penn had a public discussion with Dr. Galenus Abra- 
hams de Haan, the distinguished leader of the Socinian Men- 
nonites. This eminent man (b. 1622), honored alike for his 
learning and his benevolence, was minister of the Mennonites 
from 1648 till 1706. When these in 1663 were divided into 
a liberal and a stricter party, Dr. Galenus Abrahams sided 
with the former, while Samuel Apostool headed the latter. 
The battle of argument between the two champions, Penn of 
the Quakers, Abrahams of the Mennonites, caused what we 
would now call a sensation. The first debate between them 
took place qn the 9 th of October, and lasted five hours ; the 
second on the 11th, was as long. Would that their speeches, 
questions, answers, objections, and rejoinders could have been 
taken down by the nimble hand of a reporter! The sub- 
ject of the discussion was in the main the claim of the 
Friends to a complete and correct presentation of the Christian 
truth. 

The result was highly satisfactory, satisfactory to each side, 
as is generally the case. If Gerhard Croese, the author of 
the Historia Quakeriana, who, as a Calvinist, stood aloof of 
both parties, may be accepted as an impartial judge, Penn had 
the better of the argument. Speaking slowly and consider- 
ately, he never was disconcerted by objections sprung upon 
him, while Dr. G. Abrahams, becoming entangled in a mass 
of words, frequently overlooked the point at issue, and resorted 
to pleasantry to cover his retreat. There was, nevertheless, 
a very good feeling between Mennonites and Quakers, a kind 
of fellow-feeling much stronger than their difference in mat- 
ters of profession. And so, when Penn had become proprietor 
of the province bearing his name, he cordially invited the 
Mennonites 1 to seek new homes under the benign laws of 
Pennsylvania. Many of them obeyed his call. Quakers and 
Mennonites from Holland and Germany arrived almost simul- 
taneously with the first English settlers of Pennsylvania. In 
1683 they founded Germantown. When, in 1700, Claas Be- 
rends, a Mennonite of Hamburg, joined them, he had occasion 

1 Life of Gerhard Roosen, p. 60. 
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to report home that there was a lack of shepherds for the flock 
of his creed. Already in 1708 they could build a church in 
Germantown ; the congregation then numbering thirty-two 
members. In about sixteen years this church had branched 
out to Skippack, Conestogo, Great Swamp, and Manatawny. 1 

As to the Hollanders that came to Pennsylvania, they 
rapidly amalgamated with the more numerous Germans, 
among whom they lived and whose language they adopted. 
Of many settlers it is not positively known whether they 
came from Holland or from Germany. Among the first in- 
habitants of Germantown, the following hailed from Holland : 
Claus, Willem, and Gerrard Bittenhuysen, Peter and Dirk 
Keyser, Cornells Claesen, Harmen Casdorp, Jacob Telner, Jan 
Boeloff Vanderwerf, his son Bichard Vanderwerf, Cornells 
Sjoerts, Jan and Henrich van der Sluys, Arnold van Vossen, 
Cornells van der Gaegh, Jan van de Woestyne, Matthias and 
Isaac van Bebber, some of the Jansens (others were from 
Germany), Aret Klincken, Isaac van Sintern, perhaps, also, 
Jan Luken, the three brothers Op den Graef, and Peter Hen- 
dricks. 3 

In Amsterdam, Penn had an interview with Gichtel, the 
most devoted of Jacob Bohm's disciples, and editor of the 
works of the famous German mystic. Princess Elizabeth, as 
appears by her note to Penn, must have had direct informa- 
tion about this visit, for she writes: " Gichtel has been well 
satisfied with the conferences between you." It is asserted 
that Gichtel received overtures both from the Friends and the 
Labadists to join their respective societies, but declined. 3 

1 Morgan Edwards, Materials towards a history of American Baptists. 
Much interesting information on the early immigration of Mennonites is 
given in Dr. Sheffer's article, translated and annotated by Mr. S. "W. Pen- 
nypacker in Penna. Magazine, Vol. II. p. 117. 

2 Among the Penn papers of the Historical Society, there is an old printed 
sheet, without date, in the Dutch, giving information to emigrants, especially 
to those that are interested in Pennsylvania. Its heading is : Nader In- 
formatie of Onderrechtinge voor de gene die genegen zijn om na America 
to gaan en wel voor-namentlijk voor die geene die in de Provintie van Pen- 
sylvania geintressirt zijn. 

3 Kanne, Leben merkwiirdiger erweckter Christen, ii. p. 64. 
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On the day of his second debate with Galenus Abrahams, 
October 10th, Penn left Amsterdam in company of G. Fox 
and B. Furly. They went to Leyden, the Hague, and Rotter- 
dam, holding meetings and gaining the hearts of many private 
persons. At Wonderwick, near Leyden, a gentleman of high 
station, whose name is not mentioned, was deeply moved in 
spirit by Penn's appeal, and said before the Friends left, " My 
house is blessed for your sakes, and blessed be God that I ever 
lived to see you." In Rotterdam, Penn finished and revised 
four religious tracts of an exhortative character, one of them 
designed for circulation in Holland and Germany. This 
method of disseminating their doctrine was freely resorted to 
by the Quakers ; the missionary party on their tour through 
Holland and Germany distributed books and pamphlets on 
the whole line of their travel. In Germany, it may be re- 
marked, it was next to impossible to have anything printed 
in favor of the Quakers ; when Caton and Ames made the 
attempt, " the printers fearing the reproof of the clergy, durst 
not." Upon another occasion, Oaton succeeded in Hanau, but 
most of the German Quaker pamphlets were printed in Am- 
sterdam. 1 

On the 21st of October, ¥m. Penn, George Fox, George 
Keith, and Gertrude Dirick Meson, with her children, took 
the boat at Briel, and, after a stormy passage arrived at Har- 
wich on the 24th. Thus the three months' journey, remark- 
able in more than one respect, came to a close. Penn's own 
account of his labors is a most valuable contribution to the 
history of his life. It furnishes a self-drawn portrait, true as 
the reflection of the mirror, and yet entirely different from 
any other, belonging to an earlier or later stage of his life. 
"We are accustomed to look upon him mainly as the founder 
of a commonwealth, as a wise and benevolent law-giver. In 
a very different attitude he stands before us in 1677. Though 
as a trustee of the Byllinge interest in "West Jersey since 
1674, he had his attention drawn to the Western Continent, 
where even then Burlington received its first settlers, his tour 

' W. Caton's Life and Travels in Friend's Library, vol. ix. 
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through Holland and Germany had none but missionary or 
apostolic objects. 1 Travelling from town to town, seeking 
opportunities of approach, addressing private and public 
meetings, edifying, exhorting, inspiring, and sometimes over- 
powering his hearers, unmoved by ill report, undaunted by 
difficulties, daring, though himself a stranger in a foreign 
land, to plead in behalf of the oppressed natives, his brethren 
in faith, for the inalienable rights of conscience, he presents 
all the features of a single-minded enthusiast, driven by an 
irresistible power. On particular occasions he felt as if sur- 
charged by a divine afflatus, and found relief when he poured 
out his burthen in spoken or written words. 

It is strange that no reference is made in the narrative to 
the language which Penn used in addressing people in Holland 
and Germany. "We do not learn whether he spoke to them in 
their own tongue, or through an interpreter, as Fox did. We 
may presume, however, that he understood both Dutch and 
German, and could express himself in either language with 
some fluency. His mother was a native of Holland, Margaret 
Jasper, the daughter of John Jasper, a merchant in Rotter- 
dam. "We regret that we know so little of her, for she 
probably transmitted to Penn those traits of mind which 
made him the man of history. 2 It is not likely that he failed 
to learn his mother's tongue. As to German, an incident 
related in Janney's Life of Penn, shows that he understood 
it sufficiently well. "When Peter the Great was in England, 
the Friends wished to lay before him a correct statement of 
their views, and as a knowledge of the English did not belong 
to the accomplishments of the Czar, who spoke only Russian 
and German, Penn, on account of his familiarity with German, 
was chosen to converse with Peter. It is true, during his 
journey through Holland and Germany, Penn never was 

1 What W. H. Dixon, in his Historical Biography ofWm. Penn, says on 
page 146 of frequent conversations at Frankfort with Van de Walle, Behagel, 
Schiitz, and Pastorius, about American affairs is altogether an invention. 
Pastorius was not even in Frankfort at the time. 

2 Pepys' (Diary, Aug. 19, 1664) credits her with more wit than her hus. 
band. 
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without a continental companion, such as Benjamin Furly, 
Peter Hendricks, or John Claus, but there is nothing to show 
that he needed them as interpreters. 

Wonderfully impressive and winning must have been Penn's 
dealings with men. Being cast among people, who from high 
to low were prepossessed against Quaker doctrines and Quaker 
habits, he readily secured, wherever he went, a respectful 
hearing, cowed by his calm and dignified presence the brutish 
instincts of adversaries — the Count of Falkenstein only ex- 
cepted — charmed strangers in spite of themselves with his 
gentle power, and mightily stirred the souls of those over 
whom he gained control. Not a few persons were drawn to 
him ' by strange sympathy. Docenius, of Cologne, followed 
him to Rotterdam, the Hague, and finally to Briel, the port 
where Penn embarked. A gentleman in Leyden, formerly 
professor at the university, was equally fascinated. "The 
men felt our spirits, and, therefore, loved us." Many other 
instances of this magnetic power exerted by Penn are recorded 
in his account. 

Exhaustive as incessant travelling, combined with minis- 
terial labor, would seem to be, Penn devoted the intervals of 
rest to writing elaborate addresses and letters, some of con- 
siderable length, all rich in thought, and throbbing with 
fervor. If the tide of feeling sometimes seems to run too 
high, if the utterances appear too rapturous, the tone too 
sentimental, remember, that all efforts directed against the 
coldness and formality of orthodox churches, partook more 
or less of this emotional character. Moreover, the religion 
of the Friends was then in the flush of youth, exuberant with 
spirit, joyous with hope. 

We cannot think too highly of the noble stand which Penn 
took as the champion of toleration and religious liberty in a 
country where he was a stranger, or, as he himself expresses 
it, " a lonely pelican in the wilderness." He undertook this 
difficult task with consummate tact, tempering the strength of 
his arguments with gentleness of tone, and resting his appeals 
on the highest conception of Christianity. It does not detract 
from his merit, that he was in advance of his age, that the 
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epithets Quaker and Schwarmer outweighed all argument, 
and that persecution of all dissenting Christians continued to 
be the rule with Church and State. 

But there was reserved to him a satisfaction which rarely 
falls to the lot of reformer and theorist, the privilege of hav- 
ing a field of action placed under his control, upon which to 
carry out, and test by experiment the principles that he had 
advocated. Already West Jersey had, at his advice, inserted 
in her fundamental law the provision which sounds like a 
psean to liberty, that no one should " in the least be punished 
or hurt in person, estate, or privilege for the sake of his 
opinion, judgment, faith, or worship toward God in matters 
of religion; for no man, nor numbers of men upon earth have 
power to rule over men's consciences." In giving to Pennsyl- 
vania the " Great Law," he established here that freedom of 
conscience, which he had pleaded for in court, which he had 
advocated in prison, and which he had urged with eloquent 
appeals on the King of Poland, the Elector Palatine, and the 
City Councils of Emden. 

And in Pennsylvania it was also where the seed he had 
scattered in Holland and Germany came to a rich harvest, 
though in a form not foreseen or intended. If by his words 
" the great and notable day dawning in Germany," he meant 
a prospective growth of the Friends' religious views in Ger- 
many, his hopes were destined to be disappointed. The feeble 
sparks which the Friends had left here and there were soon 
trodden out, and the yearning after a more intense and spir- 
itual religious life sought for itself different channels. 1 

But William Penn of 1677 was not forgotten in 1682. I 
have already dwelled upon the fact that the grant of a vast 
tract of land in the western hemisphere to the travelling 
missionary from England was in Germany hailed with joy by 
those who had seen and heard him, that the Company founded 

1 Jung Stilling, generally well informed in the history of religious enthu- 
siasm, asserts in Theobald, which was published 1784, that there had been 
no Quakers in Germany. So soon were they forgotten. The little flock of 
Friends in Pyrmont seem to have had no connection with the efforts of Ames, 
Moore, Crisp, and Penn. 
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in Frankfort, which bought five shares, or 25,000 acres of 
Pennsylvania land, originated with his personal friends, and 
that the Quakers of Krisheim, who in 1677 had listened to 
his discourses, belonged to the first settlers of Germantown. 
Crefeld, also, where, as we learn of Stephen Crisp, 1 the prin- 
ciples of the Friends had found entrance, furnished a number 
of purchasers and settlers. Benjamin Furly, of Rotterdam, 
Penn's travelling companion, was the agent through whom 
the land purchase was negotiated, and passage procured. 
Furly, applying to James Claypole, engaged passage for them 
on the Concord, master William Jeffries, a staunch vessel of 
500 tons burthen. It was to sail on the 17th of July, but, as 
the Crefelders were delayed, did not leave till the 24th. 2 This 
pioneer guard of German emigrants to America consisted of 
thirty-three persons forming thirteen families, the heads of 
which were : Dirk op den Graeff, Herman op den Graeff 
Abraham op den Graeff, Lenert Arets, Tunes Kunders, Eein- 
ert Tisen, Wilhelm Strepers, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, Jan 
Simens, Johannes Bleickers, Abraham Tunes, Jan Lucken. 3 
The Concord had a rather long, but otherwise pleasant pas. 
sage, arriving in Philadelphia on the 8th of October, 1683. 
James Claypole, who was himself a passenger, thus reports in 
his first letter from Philadelphia : " The blessing of the Lord 
did attend us, so that we had a very comfortable passage, and 
had our health all the way." There was, in fact, a gain in 
the number of passengers when the Concord arrived, Peter 
Bleickers being' born on board. 4 

Francis Daniel Pastorius, the agent of the Frankfort Com- 
pany, came over a few weeks- before the rest, in the America, 
Captain Wasey. He at once reported to Penn, who received 
him with the greatest kindness, and repeatedly drew him to 
his table. What a joyous meeting it must have been when 

1 Memorable account of Christian Experiences of Stephen Crisp, London, 
1694. " Another time he made a journey into the County of Meurs, to the 
town of Crevel, where a meeting was set up." 

2 James Claypole's Letter-book, MSS. of the Historical Society of Penna. 

3 Germantown Grund und Lager Buch in the Recorder's Office, Phila. 
* Abington Meeting Records. 
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Penn welcomed his Krisheim friends on the free soil of Penn- 
sylvania, where the freedom to worship God was as untram- 
melled as the air and the sunlight. They lost no time pre- 
paring new homes for themselves in the " German town," and 
it was there, in Peter Shoemaker's house, that Penn again 
edified them with discourse and exhortation. 

It was thus William Penn himself who opened the gates 
through which Germany poured a continuous and widening 
stream of emigration into the new province. For it so hap- 
pened, that the very parts which he had visited were soon 
afterwards overrun by the armed hordes of Louis XIV. In 
bold defiance of treaty stipulations, the French King laid vio- 
lent hands on whole provinces of Western Germany, and the 
warfare against the unhappy Palatinate was carried on with 
unparalleled cruelty. Speier, Worms, Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
with many other cities, and hundreds of villages, were devas- 
tated with fire and rapine. 'Those that could escape to Penn- 
sylvania, blessed the asylum prepared for them, and twice 
blessed its enlightened and kind-hearted founder. 

Not only the Pennsylvania pioneers of English nationality 
recognize in William Penn their head and leader ; the stand- 
ard of religious liberty that he planted here, shone as a beacon 
sign, also, to the oppressed multitudes of Germany, and gladly 
they flocked to the fertile vales, whither the gentle Friend 
invited them. 



Itinerary of Wm. Penn's Journey in 1677. 



July 26th. Wm. Penn, George Fox, 
Robert Barclay, G. Keith, 
G. Watts, John Furly, Wm. 
Tailcoat, IsahelleYeomans, 
and Elizabeth Keith leave 
Harwich. 

27th. Arrive at Briel. 

28th. Rotterdam. 

29th. William Penn, Geo. Fox, 
J. Furly, and Wm. Tailcoat 
in Leyden. 



Ang. 1st. Haarlem. 
" Amsterdam. 
6th. Penn, Furly, Keith, and 

Barclay in Naerden. 
8th. Osnabriick. 
10th. Herford. 
13th. Penn, Keith, and Furly 

in Paderborn. 
15th. Cassel. 
20th. Frankfort. 
23d. Worms. 
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Aug. 23d. Krisheim (Kriegsheim). 
24th. Frankenthal. 
26th. Krisheim. 
27th. Worms. 
28th. Mayence. 
" Frankfort. 
29th. Mayence. 

" Hambach (Heimbach ?). 
30th. Bacherach. 
" Coblenz. 
" Tressy (Breisig?). 
31st. Cologne. 
Sept. 2d. Duisburg. 
" Muhlheim. 
3d. Duisburg. 
4th. Wesel. 
5th. Emmerich. 
" Cleve. 
6th. Nimeguen. 
7th. Utrecht. 
" Amsterdam. 
10th. Penn with P. Hendricks, 
Horn. 
" Enckhuysen. 
" Worcum. 

" Harlingen (meets here Geo. 
Fox, John Furly, Is. Yeo- 
mans, T. R. (?) John Claus 
and wife. 



Sept. 12th. Penn and Claus to Leeu- 
warden. 
13th. Wieward. 
14th. Groningen. 
15th. Delfzyl. 
16th. Emden. 
17th. Leer. 
18th. Bremen. 
22d. Herford. 
27th. Wesel. 
28th. Duisburg. 
29th. DUsseldorf. 
30th. Cologne. 
Oct. 1st. Dusseldorf. 

2d. Duisburg. 

3d. Wesel. 

5th. Cleve. 

6th. Nimeguen. 

7th. Amsterdam. 
11th. With Fox and Furly to 
Leyden. 

" Hague. 
13th. Delft. 

" Rotterdam. 
16th. Wonderwick. 
17th. Hague. 
Delft. 

" Rotterdam. 
20th. Briel. 
22d. Harwich. 



